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PREFACE. 


HE first words of this Preface must record my great thankfulness 

and pleasure at finding myself again able to resume the duties 

of Honorary Secretary of the Society, and Editor of the Journal, 

after my three and a half years internment in Germany at Ruhleben, 

and to express my gratitude to so many members of the Society 

who have in various ways shown their sympathy with me during my 
enforced absence. 

It was hoped that Mr. Martin Freeman’s collection of Irish Songs 
would be ready for publication some time this year, but the diffi- 
culties in the way of its immediate production have proved tov 
great to be overcome. 

The Songs from Surrey here offered to the Society form the 
greater part of a collection made by me in conjunction with Lieut. 
Iolo A. Williams in 1913. These together with the songs kindly 
offered by the Lady Ashton of Hyde, and Miss Marion Arkwright, 
Mus. Doc., form a Journal which it is hoped will prove -of interest 
to members. 

It has been found necessary to make some reduction in the size 
of the Journal in view of the greatly increased cost of material 
and publication. 

The grateful thanks of the Society are due to Miss L. E. Broad- 
wood (L.E.B.), Miss A. G. Gilchrist (A.G.G.), and Mr. Frank 
Kidson (F.K.), for their valuable contributions and annotations. 


FREDERICK KEEL. 
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SONGS FROM SURREY. 
COLLECTED BY FREDERICK KEEL. 


ALL these songs from the neighbourhood of Haslemere, Surrey, were noted in 
company with Lieut. Iolo A. Williams of Hindhead, in 1913. He discovered the 
singers, and took down the words from them first ; we then visited them again 
together and I noted the tunes, while he noted any variations in the words. The 
singers were nearly all very old men. James and George Stacey were respectively 
88 and 83; Moses Mansfield was 81; J. Keen was 75; W. Tilbury was 64, and 
Mrs. George Stacey who sang “ The Cottage near the Wood ” was 83. The average 
age of the six therefore is 78. Mr. Keen sang most of his songs im the open air. 
We caught him as he was doing his daily work round the farm, and although he 
enjoyed singing, he evidently thought it an outrageous thing to be singing in the 
day-time when he ought to be doing his work, for after almost every song he said— 
“ Well, I must be off now and feed them ’ere pags (pigs). Mr. Baker on the other 
hand, said he would sing to us if we would go round and look at his stock. Having 
done this, he invited us into the parlour and regaled us first with song (in which he 
was often prompted by his wife and daughter) and afterwards with cowslip wine. 


FREDERICK KEEL, 
1.—ROSEMARY LANE. 


(WHEN First I WENT TO SERVICE.) 


Noted by F. Keel. SuNG By Mr. JAmes STACEY, 
(LABOURER, AGED 83) AT FERNHURST, JAN. 1913. 


all 
When first I 
n 
will of | my Mas-ter and Dame; Therecamea young sail -or to ourhouse to 


lie, And ‘that was the be - gin- ning of my mi - se - ry. There 
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2 Then Jack being drowsy hung down his head, 
And called for a candle to light him to bed ; 
He called for a candle and a looking-glass too, 

And he vowed that this fair maid should come to bed too. 


3 Then hern (she) being a silly girl not thinking any harm, 
Jumped into the bed for to keep herself warm ; 
And what was done there I never will declare, 
But she wished that short night had been seven long years. 


4 “ Although I’m with child, what am I the worse ? 
I have money in my pocket, I can put it to nurse ” ; 

Her had money in her pocket to buy milk and bread, 
And she got it by lighting young sailors to bed. 


5 “And if it should be a girl it must stay at home with me, 
And if it should be a boy he must cross the soft (salt) sea, 

° With his long quartered shoes, check shirt, and blue jacket 

And trousers as white as the wind-driven snow.” 


ROSEMARY LANE. 


SECOND TUNE. 


Sunc py Mr. Henry Burstow, 
(SHOEMAKER AND BELL-RINGER, AGED 68) OF HORSHAM, Sussex, 1893. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. 


went to ser - vice 


- ter and Dame; Ee came a young sail - or 


my house to lie,...... And that was the be - gin - ning oO my mi- se - 


This is a stock broadside. Mr. Baring Gould in his Songs of the West gives a tune 
allied to Mr. Burstow’s which, originally sung to “‘ Rosemary Lane,” he has fur- 
nished with fresh words entitled ‘“‘ The Blue Flame.”’—L. E. B. 


This affords an interesting example of how one tune may be made out of the 
second half of another, James Stacey’s tune being the fourth, fourth, third, and 
fourth strains of Mr. Burstow’s, which seems to me to be a composed tune of the 
late eighteenth century. The opening phrase of the latter tune is reminiscent of 
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4 When first | in Rose-ma- ry Lane, I gained thegood 
a will of my Ma: 
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Neil Gow’s tune to “ Flora Macdonald’s Lament,” and the tune also reminds me 
though vaguely, of a part of T. Attwood’s setting of Campbell’s “‘ Soldier’s Dream,” 
i.e. the music to the fourth verse, as well as of a traditional and simplified version 
of Davy’s “ Will Watch” which I have heard.—A. G. G. 


ROSEMARY LANE. 
THIRD TUNE. 


SunG py Mr. WILLIAM BARTLETT, 


Noted by the late H. E. D. Hammond. AT WIMBORNE, DorSET, IN 1905. 
wil ail 
=: 


As I lived at  ser- vice in Rose - Lane I the good 


will of my Mas - ter and Dame; Sweet Wil - liam come that 


= 


night for to He ...006 And that’s the be - gin- alag of my mi- se - ry. 


Bartlett’s tune is a variant of one which he used for ‘‘ Henry Martin.” Mrs. 
Jane Hann at Stoke Abbot sang the song in 1906 to a version of the “ Villikins and 
Dinah ”’ type of tune.[—H. E. D. H., in his MS. notes.] 


Mr. Bartlett’s tune is of the type often sung to “‘ We're all jolly fellows that 
follow the plough.”—A. G, G. 


2.—HARVEST HOME SONG. 


(THe Country Lass.} 


Noted by F. Keel. SUNG By MR. JAMES STACEY, 
(LABOURER, 83) FERNHURST, Jan. 1913. 
Ld 
There is a brisk and a bon-ny lass Not far from care and ai} And so 
strife 


well we do con-tent our-selves In a hap - py coun- try life, PP 

. rise up in the morn - ing Our neigh- bours to pur - sue, And it’s 

(la - bours) 


We 


with an oak -en milk-ing pail Forto trip the morn-ing dew. 


Mr. Stacey sang the first verse right through ; the second verse (a) and (6), re- - 
peating (6) ; the third verse right through ; the fourth verse right through, repeating 
only (@) ; the fifth verse right through. 


2 We’ve our cows to fetch and then to milk 
And see what Nature’s ill, [yields] 
Where the lark he sings to welcome me 
Down in some flowery field. 


3 ~=It’s in the time of haying, 

Our parties so freely take 

"Long with some other village girls 
Some hay-o for to make. 

There is friendship, love and harmony 
Which round us do be seen, 

When the lads invited the village girls 
To dance Jack on the green. 


4 ‘It’s in the time of harvest 
So cheerfully we go, 
Here is some with riphooks and some with sickles 
And there’s some with their scyithes to mow ; 
But now our corn’s got free from harm, 
We have not far to roam, 
For its all the way to celebrate 
For to welcome harvest home. 
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5 It’s in the time of winter 
When the cattle unfoddered with straw, 
When the roost cock crows to waken us 
And the ice begins to thaw. 
The northerly winds did whistle 
And the westerly winds did blow, 
So the ground it is most covered 
With a white and a feathery snow.—Eb, 


There is a version of this with an additional verse at the end, as “‘ The Country 
Lass,” in Barrett’s English Folk Songs. The tune, though in § time, has some 
likeness to the above. Barrett’s version comes from Shoreham, Sussex.—A. G. G. 


3-—THE SWEET NIGHTINGALE. 


Noted by F, Keel. SUNG By Mr. BAKER, 
HIGH FIELD FARM, THURSLEY, JAN. IOTH, 1913. 


= 


* j 
Well met, pret- ty maid, Come don’t be a- fraid, I mean yon no mis- chief I 


== 
—— 
VOW......0 What is ‘it you will? Come give me pail, And ri take it safe home to your 
+ 
And I'll take it safe home to your COW 


2 ‘Oh, leave me alone, 
I’ve hands of my own, 
I need none of your assistance, I vow! 
I vow and detest (protest) 
I'll never be kissed 
By such a proud fellow as thou.” 


Oh, hark! my love, hark! 
Why, yonder’s a lark, 

She warbles and pleases me so ; 
And the beautiful tale 

Of the sweet nightingale 

She’ll never entice me to go. 


w 


4 Down in yonder grove 
There sits an old crow, [is an alcove} 
And violets around her do spring ; 
— by in a bush 
ere sits a song thrush, 
’Twill charm you to hear how she sings.” 


5 


for 
far’ 


5 Then they both did agree 
Next morning with speed 
To marry as soon as ‘twas day ; 
She no more was afraid 
To go down in the shade 
For to hear the birds whistle and sing. 


This tune is a version of “‘ The Sweet Nightingale’ in Songs of the West. It is 
also found with different words in Folk-Songs from Somerset, where Mr. Sharp has 
an interesting note on the song. The text as it appeared originally in Bell’s Ballads 
and Songs of the Peasantry is the basis of the words here given, but there are many 
alterations and two entirely new verses in place of those omitted.—Ep. 


This is a traditional survival of a song from the once popular operetta ‘“‘ Thomas 
and Sally ”’ by Dr. Arne, produced at Covent Garden in 1761. The tune is different. 
I give here the words and air from the original edition issued by Dr. Arne, with the 
engraved date 1761.—F. K. 


SQUIRE AND SALLY: A DIALOGUE. 


From Dr. ‘THOMAS AND SALLY,” 1761. 


Squire. ‘‘ Well met, pret-ty maid, Nay don’t be a -fraid, I mean you no mis- chief, I 


vow, vow, I mean you no mis-chief I vow Feaow, what is’t you 


ail? Come give me your pail, And I'll car - ry it up to yon cow.’ 


Sally. ‘‘ Pray let it alone, 
I have hands of my own, 
Nor need yours to help me—forbear ! 
How can you persist ? 
I won't, Sir, be kissed 
Nor teased thus—go, trifler, away”! 


Squire: “‘ In yon lonely grove 
I saw an alcove, 
All round the sweet violet springs, 
And there was a thrush 
Hard by in a bush, 
*Twould charm you to hear how he sings.” 
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Sally. ‘“‘ But hark, prithee, hark ! 
Look, yonder’s a lark, 
It warbles and pleases me so. 
To hear the soft tale 
Of the sweet nightingale 
I would not be tempted to go.” 


Squire; ‘‘ Then here we’ll sit down, 
Come, come, never frown, 
No longer my bliss I’ll retard ; 
Kind Venus shall spread 
Her veil over-head, 
And the little rogue Cupid keep guard.” 


4-—-SEVENTEEN COME SUNDAY. 


SuNG BY Mr. JOHN KEENE, 
Noted by F. Keel. (FARMER), Pir FARM, THURSLEY, JAN. 9, 1913. 


6 
‘““How old are you my sweet pret-tymaid,How old are you my hon - ey?” She 


answered me right cheer-ful - ly, “I’m sev - en-teen come Sun - day.” Withmy 


roo dum da, fol de rid-dle a, Oh right fall la did-dle i - do. 


2 “Where are you going my sweet pretty maid ? 
Where are you going my honey ?” 
She answered me right cheerfully 
“ With an errand to my mammy.” 


3 ‘Shall I go with my sweet pretty maid ? 
Shall I go with you my honey ?”’ 
She answered me right cheerfully 
“‘T dare not for my mammy.” 


For other versions of this wide-spread song see Journal, Vol. i, p. 92; Vol. ii, 
pp. 9, and 269; Vol. iv, p. 291. Ford’s Vagabond Songs (‘‘ My rolling Eye’’). 
Folk-Songs from Somerset, Vol. ii, p. 4. A tune (with different words) is also 
found in Songs of the West with the title “‘On a May morning so early.” The 
above tune differs from all these.—ED. 


Cf. this tune with that sung to the game of ‘‘ Roman Soldiers ” (Journal, Vol. iv, 
pp. 67—75.—L. E. B. 


5.—AS THROUGH THE GROVES. 


Noted by F. Keel. SunG BY Mr. Geo. STacry (88), HAMMER. 


a =. 

through the groves I took my way, One morn-ing by the break of 


dey, I... heard a dam - sel sigh and say ‘‘O thelad I love is...gone a - way.” 


2 Oh! where is the land I love so dear? 
For to find him out I know not where, 
I will travel the country both far and near 
But what I will find my own dearest dear. 


3  Ohhark! oh hark! what voice do I hear ? 
I think it is my dearest dear ; 
If I had wings I would fly to him, 
I’d show him what power love could bring. 


4 On the banks of the lily I lay my head, 
And the heavens above me shall be my comerade, 
And there I will lie to the break of day ‘ 
Where the harmiless lambs all around me play. 


This seems to be a variant of a song so immensely popular in the neighbourhood 
of Holmfirth, Yorkshire, that it is nick-named “‘ The Holmfirth Anthem.” Its 
other Yorkshire name is “ Pratty Flowers.” Mr. Kidson has referred to it in 
Journal, Vol. iii, p. 286 (where a Hampshire version like Mr. Keel’s is given under 
“Through the Groves”), as something older, merely arranged for four voices by one 
Perkins who lived near Holmfirth and was so musical that he named his son 
“‘ Mendelssohn ” Perkins. From Mr. Kidson I have received the Holmfirth “ Pratty 
Flowers,” taken from a music-sheet on which J. Perkins is described as the composer. 
Obviously the words are from a garbled traditional text. I give the tune because 
it is so oddly like a German “ Minnelied ” of 1640 that the two airs are worth com- 
paring. Did Mr. Perkins study German melodies whilst under the charm of 
Mendelssohn ? The “ Minnelied,’”’ however, has also a curious likeness to the 
eighteenth century song “‘ Bold General Wolfe,” the air of which is in Bickham’s 
Musical Entertainer, etc., etc., to other words.—L. E. B. 


THE HOLMFIRTH ANTHEM or “PRATTY FLOWERS.” 


FROM A PRINTED MUSIC-SHEET. 


1 Abroad for pleasure as I was a-walking, 
It was one summer’s coming clear, 
4 O there I beheld a most beautiful damsel, 
Lamenting for her shepherd dear. 


2 The dearest evening that I beheld thee ; 
Ever more with the lad I adore, 
Wilt thou go fight the French and Spaniards ? 
Wilt thou leave me thus, my dear ? 


3 No more to yon green banks will I take thee, 
With pleasure for to rest thyself, and view the lambs, 


But I will take thee to yon green gardens, 
Where the pratty flowers grow. 


MINNELIED, “DU MEIN EINZIG LICHT” (1640). 
From Der Zupfgeigenhdnsl, (Leipzig, 1912). 
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Mr. Keel’s tune seems to me, without doubt, a variant of the traditional tune of 
“‘ Bold General Wolfe.” (See Baring-Gould’s Garland of Country Song and the Rev. 
Geoffry Hill’s Wiltshire Folk Songs for different copies, also Journal, Vol. i, p. 107.) 
I lately discovered the apparent original of this air set to a song “ Distress me with 
these tears no more” (to which it may properly belong), in the Vocal Enchantress. 
The frontispiece of this volume is dated June 1st, 1783. The song is written in an 
eight-line stanza, so that the tune as sung traditionally has been shortened and 


— 
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simplified to adapt it to a four-line verse like that of “‘ As through the groves” or 
to the rather longer verse of ‘‘ General Wolfe.” I append the Vocal Enchantress 
air, also the Rev. G. Hill’s Wiltshire ‘‘ General Wolfe.””—A. G. G. 


DISTRESS ME WITH THESE TEARS NO MORE. 


From THE Vocal Enchantress, c. 1783. 
—= 
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Distress me with these tears no more, One kiss, my girl, and then a- 


= 
== —— 
- dieu, The last boat des - tined for the shore Waits,dear-est girl, a-lone for 


you. Soon, soon be - fore the light winds borne ShallI be  sev-ered, sev-ered from your 


sight. You left the lone-ly hours to mourn, And weepthro’ma-ny a storm-y night 


THE TAKING OF QUEBEC. 


Allegro. Wiltshire Folk Songs. 
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6.—PRETTY SUSAN THE PRIDE OF KILDARE. \ 


SUNG BY MR. JOHN 
Noted by F. Keel. (FARMER), THURSLEY, JAN, ‘1913. 


When firstfromsea I land-ed, I had a rov- ing mind, Un - daunt-ed I 


ram-bled my _ true love’ to find. WhenI met pret - ty Su - san, with her 


cheeks like a rose, Andher bo-som more  fair- er than a i + ly that grows. 


2 Her keen eyes did glitter like the bright stars by night, 
And the robe she was wearing was costly and white ; 
Her bare neck was shaded by her long raven hair, 

And they called her pretty Susan, the pride of Kildare. 


3 Long time I courted her till I wasted my store, 
When her love turned to hatred because I was poor ; 
She said she loved another whose fortune would share, 
So begone from pretty Susan, the pride of Kildare. 


4 Once more on the ocean I resolved for to go, 
And was bound for the Eastward with my heart full of care ; 
There I beheld ladies with jewels so rare, 
But not like pretty Susan, the pride of Kildare. 


5 Now sometimes I’m joyful and sometimes I’m sad, 
Since my love she’s been courted by some other lad ; 
But now she’s at a distance no more I’ll despair, 
But my blessing on my Susan, the pride of Kildare. 


The ballad, in almost the same form as sung to Mr. Keel, is on a ballad sheet 
printed by Fortey, no doubt from an original Catnach one. Mr. Keel’s singer, 
however, omits the real tragedy: it runs thus— 

“*O, my heart ached next morning as I lonely did stray, 
I espied pretty Susan with a young Lord so gay, 
And as I passed by them with my mind full of care, 
I sighed for pretty Susan, the pride of Kildare.” pa ho 

I have an old broadside of similar words, probably printed by Catnach. The 
late Mr. H. E. D. Hammond noted a variant of the above tune and words in 1905, 
from a Somerset singer. Curiously enough, both his and Mr. Keel’s versions begin 
in the middle of the complete tune, which is obviously the air—met with in so many 
forms, Irish and Scottish—used by Moore for his song “ There is not in the wide 


II 


world.” Mr. Alfred Moffat has an interesting note on this tune in the Appendix 
to his Minstrelsy of Ireland. Certain ‘‘ Green, Bushes” airs are based on a similar 
tune.—L. E. B. 


The complete tune, as noted in Sussex to the same ballad, is given below. Mr. 
Gasson sang six verses, comprising Mr. John Keene’s five and that quoted by Mr. 
Kidson—which was the fourth of Mr. Gasson’s version, coming after Mr. Keene’s 
third verse. I noted in the same locality a “‘ Green Bushes ” air based on the same 
melody.—A. G. G. 


PRETTY SUSAN, THE PRIDE OF KILDARE. 


SECOND VERSION, . 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. Sunc By Mr. GASsON (LABOURER, AGED 72), 
AT lie bs, SUSSEX, JUNE, 1906, 
When first from sea land-ed, I had a rov- ing mind 
- daunt - I, etc. 


7-—WHEN JOAN’S ALE WAS NEW. 


Noted by F. Keel. SUNG By Mr. W. Post (GARDENER), HASLEMERE. 


There were six jol - ly trades - men, They all sat down a- drink - ae, They 


all satdown a-drink-ing, For they were a joy- ful crew.... They all sat down for 


to be mer-ry, Theycalledfor a bot-tle or two of sher-ry, “You're wel-come o-ver the 


— —_, 


hills,” said Nel - ly, When Joan’s ale was new, my boys, WhenJoan’s ale was new. ... 


12 
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For other tunes see Journal, Vol. ii, p. 234 (“ When John’s Sail was new”) ; 
Ford’s Vagabond Songs and Ballads, where the tune has a slight resemblance to this 
one ; and Baring Gould’s Garland of Country Song. The words can be seen in the 
Journal (as mentioned above) but two verses are missing in that version. They 
are as follows, and agree almost exactly with the version found in Bell’s Ballads and 
Songs of the Peasantry. 


5 The next came in was a hatter 
And he began to chatter, 
And he began to chatter 
Among the joyful crew. 
He threw his old hat down on the ground, 
And swore every man should spend a crown 
And he boldly drinks their health all round, 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys. 

When Joan’s ale was new. 


The next came in was a dyer 
He sat himself down by the fire, 

For that was his desire 
Among the joyful crew. 
He told the landlord to his face 

The chimney corner was his place ; 
And there he sat and dyed his old face 
When Joan’s ale was new, my boys. 
When Joan’s ale was new. 


An early version of this song appears in D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
Vol. v, p. 61, as “‘ The Jovial Tinker.” I have noted several traditional versions 
of this song in Yorkshire.—F. K. 


See “‘ The Jovial Tinker” or “ Joan’s Ale is new” in Popular Music of the olden 
Time. Chappell there quotes John Danter’s “ ballet intituled Jone’s ale is newe,” 
entered on the books of the Stationers’ Company in 1594. Ben Jonson refers to 
the song in his Tale of a Tub. The words are on broadsides of the seventeenth 
century. Chappell’s tune is quite distinct from Mr. Keel’s, which is the usual one 
sung by country folk.—L. E. B. 


8.—THE CUCKOO. 


SUNG BY MR. BAKER (FARMER), HIGH 
FIELD FARM, THURSLEY, JAN. 1913. 


Noted by F. Keel. 
AOLIAN. 


iv 


e 
The cuc~-koo she’s a mer-ry bird, She sings as she flies; She brings us good 


tid -ings and tells us no lies. She sucks all the small birds’ eggs _to 

make her voice clear, And she nev - er sings ‘‘Cuc-koo” till the sum - mer draws near. 


This is only one verse out of the four which generally go to make this song. 
Other tunes and variations of the words can be found in Journal, Vol. iii, p. go, 
and Folk-Songs from Somerset, Vol. iii, p. 48.—Ep. 


Versions of the words are in Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes, and elsewhere. Two 
airs and words are in Mr. Baring-Gould’s A Garland of Country Song.—F. K. 


The above is a most uncommon and beautiful tune to the familiar words. See 
references to “‘ the Cuckoo” under “ Nancy of Yarmouth” in this Journal. I 
have seen a long poem in a collection of Jacobite songs (reference not at hand), 
in which the cuckoo verses figure and have a secret political meaning.—L. E. B. 


This is a variant of the more ornate tune to the same song in W. A. Barrett’s 
English Folk-Songs. There is a song about the cuckoo as “ the royal bird ”—“ The 
cuckoo’s a bonny bird when he come home”’—in Hogg’s Jacobite Relics, but the tune, 
printed in Hogg, to which it was sung was “‘ The Cuckoo’s Nest ’’—an old hornpipe 
tune also known as “ Jacky Tar.”’—A. G. G. 


| 
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9.—SHEEP-SHEARING SONG. 


Noted by F. Keel. SuNG BY MR. JOHN KEENE (FARMER), 
Pit FARM, THURSLEY, SURREY, JAN. 13, 1913. 


O sheep-shear is... ap-proach - ing that makes the farm-er  smile,...... To 


— 


¥ 


see his mut-ton a - roast - ing, his pots so mer-ri-ly  boil....... Here's 


= == 


— v 
strong beer, ale, and ci - der, boys, at nights so mer-ri-ly bring, O there's 


none rare that can com-pare with a farm - er in those  things.... 


Seen 
bit 


Cf. both tune and words with ‘“ The Old Farmer” in Barrett’s English Folk- 
Songs.—A. G. G. 


10.—MASTER’S CORN. 
(HaRVEST SUPPER SONG.] 


Sunc sy Mr. JOHN KEENER, 
Noted ted F. Keel. (Farmer), THURSLEY, JAN. 1913. 


Now mas - ter’s corn is in the barn, All free from wind and wea - ther, We'll 


all have a  jol - ly good sup - per And we'll all sit down to - geth - er. We'll 


drink our mas - ters health....... And all of us will keep so - ber, And 
when we've done We'll laugh for fun, And the month was called Oc - 


Mr. Keene could not remember more than one verse of this rousing song.—Ep., 


44, === 
eee 
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11.—TAKING AN EVENING’S WALK. 


SuNG By Mr. Gro. Stacey, 


Noted by F. Keel. ~ (FARM LABOURER, AGED 88), HAMMER, 
a 
I was a - tak -ing my ning’s walk, met a fair 
(< 
maid who be -gan for to talk. O the ques-tion I ask’d her“Are you a ing 


ink it’s i 


2 _ILasked her to go to some ale-house just by ; 
Oh ! the answer she mace me “‘ No, thank you, not I.” 
Saying “‘ If you’ll go with me, I will not long stay, 
We'll both drink together and then come away. 


3 “ Do you think I’m a fool or a naytural quite ? ” 
Saying ‘‘ Who was you with at the alehouse last night ? ”’ 
Saying “‘ If you’re offended at nothing at all, 
Go back as you came, for your love is but small.” 


4 ‘I can turn myself in, I can turn myself out, 
And coming to see you I don’t care about, 
So it’s give me my freedom, and I will be gone, 
So I wish you goodnight, love, and a pleasant walk home.” 


Both song and air appear to be of Irish origin. The tune is apparently a some- 
what altered form of “ The Poor Stranger.” Cf. Mr. C. Sharp’s American variants 
of this under the title ‘‘ Pretty Saro,” in his English Folk-Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians, 1917.—A. G. G. 
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12.—THE HILLS AND DALES. 


SuNnG BY Mr. Moses MANSFIELD, 


Noted by F. Keel. (AGED 81), ALMSHOUSE COMMON, HASLEMERE. 
It is on one sum-mer’s morn - ing, the...  fif-teenthday of May. A 


no - ble slipped her ca - ble while Spil- den sail’d a - way. The 


_ 
T y 
sun did shine most _ glo - rious to Lis - bon we were bound, The 


bil + + 
e + 


hills and dales were line - ded with pret - ty girls all round. 
(lin - ed) 


2 ‘Twas ot a youthful damsel 
All in her blooming years, 
Making of a lamentation, 
Her eyes were full of tears ; 
“Tis for your best beloved 
Oh! you shall understand, 
I have a mind to travel 
Into some foreign land.” 


3 “Oh! marry me, sweet William, 
Oh! marry me I pray, 
My heart is full of sorrow, 
And well enough he may. 
He’s caused all my weeping 
As it is to you well known, 
So marry me, sweet William, 
And leave me not alone.” 


4 ‘‘I will answer dearest Molly 
Those words are very kind, 
They are so rare and pleasant, 
They’re always in my mind. 
Whilst we were all in battle, 
What would you do there then ? 
And valiant fighting men, 
Young galliant fighting men.” 


| 
= — 
= = | 
fa 


5  There’s guns to load as rattle 

And bullets them does fly, 

Drums and trumpets sounding 
To drown the dismal cry ; 

The soldiers they lie bleeding, 
*Tis a dismal sight to see, 

So stay at home dear Molly, 
And never go to sea.” 


6 “Oh! don’t you talk of danger, 

For love I do design 

To see the lines of battle, 
And there I’ll spend my time. 

It’s along of you I'll venture, 
*Tis for old England’s pride, 

And I fear no kind of danger 
Whilst I lie by your side.” 


(Mr. Mansfield said there were two more verses to the song.) 


For another version of this tune see Journal, Vol. 1i, p. 191. The title there is 
“ The North Fleet.”—Eb. 


This strong tune is exceedingly characteristic of Sussex and Surrey.—L. E. B. 


A closer variant of the tune than that cited above is “‘ Just as the tide was flowing” 
in Mr. Kidson’s Traditional Tunes—a tune which Mr. Kidson states resembles an 
Irish air called ‘“‘ The Peacock.’’ There is a very similar version to Mr. Kidson’s 
in Mr. Sharp’s Folk-Songs from Somerset. This tune appears to be associated with 
sailor songs, and as sung to “ Just as the tide was flowing”’ it has the character of 
a hornpipe. Mr. Sharp thinks the morris-tune ‘“ The Blue-eyed Stranger” a form 
of it, and this again would connect it with the Scotch “ The Mill, Mill O ’—which 
is certainly the same tune as “‘ The Blue-eyed Stranger.” An interesting form of 
“ The Mill, Mill O” is preserved in the Isle of Man (in the late Dr. Clague’s MS. 
collection) as a grinding-song, with the “ Mill”’ refrain as follows (two bars corres- 
ponding to each one of “‘ Just as the tide was flowing ’’) :— 

—A.G. G. 
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YN MWYLLIN, MWYLLIN, 0! 


(REFRAIN OF MANX GRINDING-SONG.] 


Noted by Dr. Clague. From Aannin, Nov. 1916. 


As yn = lin mwyl- on O, he yn skeil - ley, skeil- ley noa, As ny 


cog - gyn brisht... a y vwyl-lin, 


13.—THE COTTAGE NEAR A WOOD. 
FIRST VERSION, 


Noted by F. Keel, Sunc By Mrs. Gro. STACEY, 
HAMMER, HASLEMERE, Jan. 1913. 


— 
iS 
— i — 
—_@—o 


t's of cot- near a Just un-der the lit tle hill he stood, It’s 


-o- 
cot - tage near a wood, Just un - der the lit - tle hill he stood. 
| 


That’s the best place e’er I know. 


2 ‘It rains, it hails, it snows, it blows 
And I am wet through all my clothes, 
So I pray, love, let me in." QPS > 


3 “Ohno! kind Sir, that never must be 
There’s no one in the house but me, 
So [ cannot, love, let you in.” 


4 As he was returning away to go, 
Some unkind passion she did show, 
And she bid him return again. 


5 They spent a night in happy content 
And the very next day to the church they went, 
And he made her his charming sweet bride. 
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That's the best place e’er 


The words of this song are almost the same as those given in Journal, Vol. i, p. 18, 
but in that version verses 3 and 4 are compressed into one verse of four lines ; there 
are also points of similarity in the tune. There are still more of these points in the 
versions given in Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, p. 58, under the title of ‘‘ Forty Miles.” 

—ED. 

In the late Mr. H. E. D. Hammond’s MSS. there are four variants of this tune to 

the same words.—L. E. B. 


I have noted this song five times, in Yorkshire, Lancashire and Sussex forms. 
From the odd little flourish, persistent in nearly all copies, on the word “in” (or 
other last syllable of the third line of the verse)—note especially Mr. Ford’s—I 
suspect that the tune belongs to some old hunting-song of the eighteenth century 
containing a “tally-ho” cry. I have never come across any other tune for this 
song, which is well known in Lancashire, generally as “I prithee, love, let me in.” 
Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire poet, re-modelled the song. In his version the 
maiden proves obdurate, as she does in the German version—apparently a volkslied— 
set to music by Brahms as “ The Rebuff” (‘‘ Guten Abend, mein Schatz’’). In 
this the girl jeers at her lover, sending him home and telling him that shivering will 
cool his head, just as in Waugh’s version he is told that his mother will dry his 
clothes. But the old English song describes the youth as a stranger, “‘ where he 
never had been before.”” Burns’ song “‘ Oh, open the door” may be cited as another 
instance of the treatment of this favourite theme of the folk-poet. The verses I 
have noted are much the same as Mr. Keel’s, but Mrs. Bowker’s version elucidates 
his verse 4, her second and third verse being as follow :— 


My mammy and daddy is fast asleep, 
My brother has gone to mind the sheep, 
And I dare not let thee in, 


He turned him round some whither to go, 
But kind compassion she then did show, 
And she calléd him back again. 


—A.G.G, 
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I PRITHEE, LOVE, LET ME IN. 
SECOND VERSION. 


SuncG ny Mrs. BOWKER, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. (FARMER’S WIFE) SUNDERLAND Point, LANCASTER, 19C9. 


It rains, it blows, it hails, itsnows,And I am wetthroughall myclo’es, So I 


pri- thee, love, let me So I pri- thee, love,let me in. 


I PRITHEE, LOVE, LET ME IN. 
‘THIRD VERSION. 


SuNG BY MR. Forp, 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. (BLACKSMITH), HIGHFIELDS, SUSSEX, 1907. 


It rains, it hails, etc. 


Pe 


I 


pri - thee, let me 


I PRITHEE, LOVE, LET ME IN. 


FOURTH VERSION. 


SuNG BY Mr. CooMBER, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. (LABOURER), HIGHFIELDS, SUSSEX, 1907. 
aa 


It hails, etc. 


rains, it 


pray you, love, let 


q 
q 
| 
So I 
— 
lin, and ob in, 


14.—SPENCER THE ROVER. 


SuNG By Mr. W. TILBURY, 
Noted by F. Keel. (GARDEN LABOURER, AGED 64), THURSLEY, SURREY. 


Spen-cer the apr - ver, Who tra-velled most 


parts of Great Bri-tain and Wales, be-ing so. re - du- ced, which 


caused great con - fu- sion, And that was ‘the rea - sona-ram-bling he went. 


2 In Rotherham near Yorkshire, he been on his ramble, 
Being weary of travelling he sat down to rest ; 
At the foot of the mountain there runs a clear fountain, 
With bread and cold water himself did refresh. 


3 It tasted more sweeter than the gold that never wasted, 
More sweeter than honey and gave more content, 
But the thoughts of his children, laymenting for their father 
Brought tears to his eyes which made him to layment. 


4 The night’s now approaching, to the woods he retiréd, 
With woodbine and ivy his bed for to make, 

He dreamed about sighing, laymenting and crying 
Come home to your children and rambling forsake.” 


5 On the 5th of November I’ve a reason to remember, 
When first I arrived to my family and wife ; 
They stood so surpriséd to see me arrivéd 
To see such a stranger once more in their sight. 


6 My children flocked round me with sweet prattling stories, 
Their sweet prattling tongues drove dull care away ; 
So united together like ants we will labour 
Like bees in one hive contented will be. 


7 Now I’m placed t a cottage once more I’m residing, 
With woodbine and ivy drooping over my door, 
And now we're as happy as those that have riches 
So contented we'll be and go rambling no more. 


The tune is a variation of the one to be found in Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, 
p. 155. The song has not yet appeared in the Journal. For another version see 
Miss Mason’s Nursery Rhymes and Country Songs. An interesting point in con- 
nection with this song is the fact that the author of the words gives his name. 
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These words were com - po-sed by 
| 


“ These words were composed by Spencer the Rover.” As far as I can remember 
this is the only English song in which this occurs.* It is often met with in the 
earlier songs of some other nations. 


The following are German and French examples :-— 


‘** Gott wll, das uns gelinge 
Und gebe uns sein géttlich Reich 
Wer das begehrt sprech ‘ Amen.’ 
Das wunscht euch immer ewiglich 
Martin Meyer mit Namen, 
Der hat dos Dicht nach einer Sag’ 
Da mann zahit 1500 und sieben 
Am Sankt Thomas Tag.” 


“Das hat getan ein Landsknecht gut 
Im ist es wol gelungen.” 


“Der uns das Liedlein neues gesang 
Ein armer Pettler ist ers genannt.” 


‘* Der uns das Liedlein news gesang 
Von neuem gesungen hat 
Das hat gethan ein Salzburger 
Gott geb’ ihm ein sehr gut Jahr.” 


(I have mislaid the work from which the above are quoted.) 


“‘ Oui fit la chansonette ? 
Ung noble adventurier 
Qu’ au partir de Péronne 
N’avait pas un denier.” 


‘“Celui qui fit cette chanson 
Ce fut un gentil compagnon 
Veta de laine.” 


(Quoted from Tiersot ‘‘ Histoire de la Chanson populaire en France ”’)—Ep. 


This is a broadside printed by Such, etc., and is a great favourite amongst country 
singers.—L. E. B. 


-- In Hone’s Ancient Mysteries there is an English version of a Welsh Wassatl Song, which ends as 
tollows : 
“ Should there be an enquiry who made the carol, 
He is a man whose trust is fully on God, 
That he shall go to Heaven to the effulgent Mary 
Towards filling the orders where she also is.”’ 
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SPENCER THE ROVER. 
SECOND VERSION. 


SunG By Mr. W. WICKHAM, 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. Pe (LABOURER), BLACKHAM, SUSSEX, MAY, 1907. 


== || 


This song, from the internal evidence of its Gaelic assonances—‘‘ composéd ”— 
“ rover” ;—‘ reduced confusion ’’—appears to be of Irish origin, and should 
be compared with “‘ The Colleen Rue,” “ Castlehyde ” and other Anglo-Irish highly 
orate but illiterate productions. See my note on “ The Maid of Listowel,” 
Journal, Vol. v, p. 46. The hero of the song is evidently an Irishman who has 
travelled Great Britain and Wales as foreign countries. ‘‘ The Rambler from Clare ” 
is another example of these roving heroes. I have noted the tune in Sussex, but 
have not seen the song in any Irish collection.—A. G. G. 


15.—THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


TWELVE APOSTLES.] 


SuNG BY Mr. JAMES STACEY, 
Noted by F. Keel. (AGED 83), FERNHURST, JAN. 1913. 


I 


rll sing one, oh! Pray what’sthe one, oh? When a man is dead and gone, 


ev - er more shall be so. rl sing two, th! Pray what’s the two, oh? 
=== 


Two, two are the li-ly-white boysall cloth-ed all in green, oh! When a man is dead and gone, 


SSS 


ev - er more shall be . Three, three the ri Six are the proud blood walk - ers, 
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Three three the riders ; 

Four are the gospel preachers ; 

Five are the thimbles in her bosom ; 
(and) Six are the proud blood walkers ; 

Seven are the seven stars in the sky ; 

Eight are the gable rangers ; 

Nine are the nine bright shiners ; 

Ten are the ten commandments ; 

Eleven are th’ eleven employments ; 

Twelve are the twelve apostles. 


Mr. J. Stacey learnt this from his brother George, who learnt it while doing ten 
weeks’ carting in Buckinghamshire. Other versions of this interesting song are to 
be found in English County Songs, Folk-Songs from Somerset and Songs of the West, 
each of these having valuable notes on its origin and history. The tune here given 
is a variant of the Dorset tune in English County Songs.—Eb. 


This song demands a volume to itself. Since there is not space to deal with the 
problems of its symbolism here, I must reserve several interesting discoveries con- 
cerning it for a future time. French, Canadian, Flemish, Dutch, German and Latin 
parallels are common, and should be compared with the British. Miss Lina 
Eckenstein devotes a chapter to the subject in Comparative Studies in Nursery 
Rhymes.—L. E. B. 


Without entering into a discussion of the symbolism of “‘ The Twelve Apostles,” 
it may be of interest to give an instance of its use as a charm-formula in Shetland, 
as nowhere else have I come across such usage of the words in a rite. I quote the 
description given by John Spence, F.E.1.S., in his Shetland Folk-Lore, 1899 : 


“The following was related to me many years ago as having been done. A 
woman who suspected that her cows had been witched repaired to a march between 
two lairds’ lands and pulled fifteen green nettles by the roots. These were bound 
in a sheaf and placed on the looder of a water-mill. Then the woman, providing 
herself with a triangular clipping of skrootie claith, two noralegs,* a flint and steel, 
and a box of tinder, went to the mill at the hour of midnight, and taking the bundle 
of nettles wended her way to the kirkyard of the parish. Arriving there, she went 
to the east side of the yard and crossed the dyke back foremost. 


Selecting an open space, the nettles are unloosed, and twelve of the number are 
placed end to end so as to form a circle. They are counted out backwards, while 
the following formula is slowly repeated : 


* Elsewhere described as needles with their eyes broken. To draw a witch’s blood with a steel noraleg 
deprived her of power to hurt. 
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Da twal, da twal Apostles ; 

Da ‘leven, da ‘leven Evangelists ; 

Da ten, da ten Commandments ; 

Da nine, da brazen shiners ; 

Da eight, da holy waters ; 

Da seven, da stars o’ heaven ; 

Da six, Creation’s dawnin’ ; 

Da five, da timblers o’ da bools ; 

Da four, da gospel makers ; 

Da tree, da triddle treevers ; 

Da twa lily white boys that clothe themselves in green ; 
Da een, da een dat walks alon’, an’ evermore sall rue. 

Two of the remaining three nettles are now placed in the centre of the circle in 
the form of a St. Andrew’s Cross. The two noralegs are also stuck into the claith 
in the form of a cross. Then with the noralegs in one hand and the odd nettle in 
the other, she takes her stand within the sacred circle and exclaims : 

With this green nettle 

And cross of metal 

I witches and weirds defy ; 

O’ warld’s gear gi’e me nae mair 

Than the luck back ta da _ 

Wha e’er it be, else he or she, 

Dat’s hurtit me an’ mine, 

In sorrow may dey live an’ dee, 

In pérta may dey pine. 
Then, suiting the action to the word, she sets fire to the tinder, saying: ‘‘ So perish 
all my foes!” 


This weird performance is now over, the nettles are collected, and the woman 
returns to her home in the small hours of the morning. The nettles are buried in 
the gulgraave o’ da vyeadie (open drain) of the byre. The noralegs are stuck into 
the byre wall near the vagil baand of the cow, and as both rotted and corroded, so 
the witch was supposed to be seized with some wasting disease.” 


Mr. Cecil Sharp prints three interesting American variants of the “ Ten Com- 
mandments ”’ in his English Folk-Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 1917, from 
which one may quote: Eight are the “ Gabriel angels ’—‘ great Archangels ”— 
“Captain angels” (elucidating “ gable rangers”); nine ‘ unbelievers” (‘ were 
there not ten cleansed ?’ seems to be suggested) or nine “ that dress so fine.” Six 
are the “small belaters,” “single weavers” or “ cheerful waiters.” Five, the 
“fambu over the bo,” “ farmers in a boat” and “ fingers on the bowl.” Seven 
is “sennets [se’n-nights?] in the sky” in one version, and there are three 
“strangers ’’ [the Magi ?] in another. And two and two are “ under brides sitting 
on the green row.” Some of these are only additional puzzles.—A. G. G. 
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164.—JOHN BARLEYCORN. 


Noted by F. Keel. SuNG By Mr. BAKER, 
AEOLIAN. (6th missing.) HIGH FIELD FARM, THURSLEY, JAN. 1913. 


There was three men came out of the East, Their skill all for to 


try, And they all made a sol- emn vow John Bar - ley - corn should 


die, John Bar - ley - corn should die. 


For words of the song and other tunes see Barrett’s English Folk-Songs ; Baring 
Gould’s Songs of the West; Christie’s Traditional Airs ; Folk-Songs from Somerset, 
series 3 and 4; Journal, Vol. i, p. 81, Vol. iii, p. 255, where notes on the song can 
be found. The above tune differs from all these.—Eb. 


The earliest known copy of “ John Barleycorn” seems to be that in the Pepys 
Collection, Vol. i, p. 426. It is a blackletter broadside, printed by Gosson (1607- 
1641). In Songs of the West there are copious notes on the song. Jamieson includes 
a text in Popular Songs and Ballads and Bell gives a version, “‘ Sir John Barleycorn,” 
in his Ballad Songs of the Peasantry. It has remained a constant favourite with 
printers of broadsides. Bell points out that the country people appropriately sing 
the ballad to the tune called “ Stingo ” or “ Oil of Barley.”” That tune was adapted 
into “Cold and raw.” Pepys’ ballad of “ John Barleycorn ” is headed : 


“‘ A pleasant new ballad to sing both even and morn, 
Of the bloody murther of Sir John Barley-Corn. 
To the tune of Shall I lie beyond thee.” 


The latter tune as given by Chappell in his Popular Music of the Olden Time is a 
variant of “ Stingo” and therefore is a good deal like “ Cold and raw.” If Mr. 
Keel’s tune is put into ¢-time it shows a decided likeness to “ Stingo”’ and “ Shall 
I lie beyond thee.” It seems as if we have here the tune of Pepys’ time still wedded 
to its words. In Mr. H. E. D. Hammond’s MSS. there are texts, and two tunes 
(not like Mr. Keel’s) to the ballad.—L. E. B. 
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There is a reminiscence of the old song “‘ John Dory ” about “ John Barleycorn.’ 
Compare the verse : 


The grappling hooks were brought at length, 
The browne bill and the sword-a, 

John Dory at length, for all his strength, 
Was clapt fast under board-a. 


‘“* John Dory ”—a very famous ditty—is amongst the Freemen’s (Three Men’s) 
songs in Ravenscroft’s Deuteromelia, 1609. It relates in eight verses an incident 
belonging apparently to the fourteenth century. It seems possible that it suggested 
the hero-ballad of the other John, which may originally have been sung to the same 
tune. If “ John Barleycorn” was originally a three-men’s song, this might explain 
the three men from the east or west in the first verse, as the three-man songmen 
seem often to have announced themselves as a trio. Cf. ‘ We be souldiers three,” 
“Three merry men are we,” etc. It will be remembered that the shearers of the 
Winter's Tale were ‘‘ three-man songmen all, and very good ones.” ‘‘ John Barley- 
corn” is certainly a very appropriate shearers’ song, and it would be interesting if 
it could be traced back to the musical harvesters of Elizabethan times. Put into 
the first person “‘ Here come [we] three men out of the east,” etc., like one of the 
old sword-dance or pace-egging songs, it suggests an early rustic song with ap- 
propriate dramatic action.*—A. G. G. 


* There is a suggestion of action in a Hampshire text (Journal, Vol. III, p. 256), “‘ In comes the jolliest 
flesher,” ‘‘ Next in comes the poker.” The song, in any case, would seem to be descended from old 
harvest custom—the cereal sacrifice in its later and harmless form. The three men, knights, or kings, 
who came from the north, or east, or west “ their skill for to try’ in slaying John Barleycorn, may have 
been reapers competing, in the custom of “ crying the mare,” for the harvest-lordship. The last patch of 
corn left standing was tied up in four bunches, and the reapers threw their sickles (held by the me at 
- —_ rs — to cut them off—a feat requiring great skill. See Mrs. Leather’s Folk-Lore of Hereford- 


- 
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SONGS FROM KENT. 
COLLECTED BY MISS M. ARKWRIGHT, MUS. DOC. 


17.—THE GOLDEN GLOVE. 


Noted by Marian Arkwright, Mus. Doc. SuNG BY Mr. Barrow, 
aT OTHAM, Kent, May 18, 1916. 


1s of a young Geet - er near Tam-worth we hear, He court-ed a 
== 
no- ble - man’sdaught - er so fair, And ‘mar-ry hea it 


in - tent: % friendsand re - ia - tionsthey gave their con - sent. 


2 The time was appointed for their wedding-day, 
A young farmer was appointed to give her away, 
As soon as the Lady this farmer did s 
It inflamed her heart, her heart, she did cry. 


3 She turned from the Squire but nothing she said, 
Instead of being married she took to her bed ; 
For the thought of her farmer so ran in her mind, 
A way for to have him she quickly did find. 


4 Coat, waistcoat and trousers she then did put on, 
And to hunting she went with her dog and her gun ; 
She hunted around, where the farmer did dwell, 
Because in her heart, oh! she loved him so well. 


5 She oftentimes fired but nothing she killed, 
Till at length the young farmer came into the field, 
And for to discourse with him it was her intent, 
With her dog and her gun then to meet him she went, 
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6 “I thought you would’d been at the wedding,” she cried. 
‘* For to wait on the Squire and give him his bride.”’ 
“Oh no! sir, I would rather take a sword in my hand ; 

By honour I would gain her whenever she command.” 


The Lady was pleased when she heard him so bold, 
And gave him a glove that was covered with gold. 
And told him she found it when she was coming along 
A-going a-hunting with her dog and her gun. 


The Lady went home with a heart full of love, 
And gave ont a notice that she’d lost a glove, 
{And said ‘‘ Who has found it and brings it to me 
Whoever he is, he my husband shall be.’’) 


The farmer was pleased when he heard of the news ; 

With a heart full of love to the lady he goes, 

Saying: ‘‘ Dear honoured Lady, I’ve picked up your glove, 
And I hope you’ll be pleased to grant me your love.” 


It’s already granted, I will be your bride, 

For I love the sweet breath of the farmer,”’ she cried. 
I'll be mistress of the dairy and in milking of the cow, 
While my jolly farmer goes whistling at plough.” 


And when they got married, she told of the fun 
How she went a-hunting with her dog and her gun. 


This is a favourite amongst singers and is usually sung to a version of the tune 


printed to the ballad in Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs of Scotland. Mr. F. 
Kidson gives the ballad, with three tunes (none like the above), in Traditional Tunes. 
Cf. the air here given with Miss Gilchrist’s Kentish tune to “‘ Green Bushes ”’ (Journal, 


Vol. v, p. 177).—L. E. B. 


Mr. Sharp has noted this song in America, two distinct variants of the stock tune 
being obtained in North Carolina and Virginia. I have noted the song twice in 
Westmorland to other variants of the same tune, and once in Sussex to a triple- 
time tune, which in some of its phrases resembles Miss Arkwright’s, though not so 
good a tune. My Sussex tune is reminiscent of the nursery song “ Jack Jintle.” 

—A. G. G. 


} 
“ 
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THE GOLDEN GLOVE. 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SuNG By Mrs. Forp, 
(BLACKSMITH’s WIFE), HIGHFIELDS, SUSSEX, JUNE, 1906. 


’Twas of a young la- dy at Pem-with did  dwell,... etc 


18.—LORD LOVEL. 


Noted by Marian Arkwright, Mus. Doc. SunG By Mr. BaRRow, 
Very Quickly. AT MAy 18TH, 1916. 

Lord be he stood at his cast - le A -comb-ing 

milk - white steed,....... When up came La - dy Nan - cy Beil A- 
vali. 


- wish-ing her lo - ver good speed, good speed, A-wish-ing her lo- ver good s speeds... 


2 ‘‘O where are you going, Lord Lovel ? ” she said. 
“O where are you going?” said she. 
“T’m going, my Lady Nancy Bell, 
Strange countries for to see, see, see, 
Strange countries for to see!” 


3 “‘O when will you be back, Lord Lovel ? ”’ she said, 
**O when will you be back ? ”’ said she. 
“In a year or two, at the most, 
I'll return to the Lady Nancy, Nancy, 
T’ll return to the Lady Nancy.” 
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He had not been gone a year and a day 
Strange countries for to see, 

When languishing thoughts came into his head, 
Lady Nancy Bell he would see, see, see, 

Lady Nancy Bell he would see. 


He rode and he rode on his milk-white horse 
Till he came to London Town, 

And then he heard St. Pancras’ Bells 

And the people mourning around, around, 
And the people mourning around. 


O what is the matter ?”’ Lord Lovel he said. 
O what is the matter ? ” said he ; 

A lovely lady dead,” the people said, 

Some people call Lady Naney, Nancy, 

Some people call Lady Nancy.” 


He ordered the grave to be opened wide 

And the shroud to be turnéd down, 

And then he kissed her clay cold lips 

Till the tears run tumbling down, down, down. 
Till the tears run tumbling down. 


Lady Nancy, she died as to-day, 

Lord Lovel, he died as to-morrow. 

Lady Nancy she died out of pure grief, 

Lord Lovel he died out of sorrow, sorrow, sorrow, 
Lord Lovel he died out of sorrow. 


This song was very popular in the forties and fifties of the nineteenth century, 
from its use by such comic singers as Sam Cowell. The stock words and air have 
been frequently published. I have always looked upon the ballad as a mock- 
pathetic travesty or burlesque of some serious original. The published air is as 
under, the words being much the same as those given by Miss Arkwright.—F. K. 


LORD LOVEL, 


From 120 Comic Songs Sung by Sam Cowell, (¢. 1850.) 


The fact that this ballad—known to so many of us in the nursery—has been 
reduced to something absurd in its modern shape, much as the original ‘‘ William 
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and Diana” ballad has been vulgarised into “ Villikins and his Dinah,” should not 
lead us to ignore its existence in older forms, sung for many generations by ballad- 
lovers in Great Britain and America. Professor Child, who in his English and 
Scottish Ballads devotes a great deal of space to ‘‘ Lord Lovel” and its very 
numerous foreign counterparts, observes that “it is peculiarly such a ballad as 
Arsino likes and praises : it is silly sooth, like the old age. Therefore a gross taste 
has taken pleasure in parodying it, and the same with ‘ Young Beichan.’” The 
earliest text given by Child is one in the Percy Papers, communicated first in 1770. 
It has twelve stanzas, many of which correspond with the modern stock ballad 
Percy’s heroine is called ‘‘ Lady Ouncebell ”’ and the lover’s name is “‘ Lord Lovill.” 
Kinloch’s later version, sung in 1827 by an old woman of about 70, gives ‘‘ Lady 
Nancybell”” and “ Lord Lavel.” Lady ‘‘ Oonzabel” and Lord “ Travell” and 
“ Revel” are the names in some other texts. Child points out that in the ballad 
of “ Lord Lovel” the woman dies of faithful love and hope long deferred, and not 
of grief after desertion by a betrayer, as in the case of kindred ballads such as “‘ Lady 
Maisry.” The air which he gives is one sung some sixty years ago in Aberdeen. 
It is a version of the stock tune quoted here by Mr. Kidson.—L. E. B. 


I have noted this ballad as sung to a tune apparently based on “ The Mistletoe 
Bough.” Mr. Sharp has lately recovered the ballad in America (North Carolina) 
sung to a tune which is a variant of the published air contributed by Mr. Kidson. 

—A. G. G. 


SONGS FROM SUSSEX. 
COLLECTED BY THE LADY ASHTON OF HYDE. 


19.—GEORGE KEARY. 


Noted by Eva M. Ashton of Hyde. SuNG By Mr. EpMUND PACK (FARM LABOURER AND 
BELL-RKINGER, ABOUT 72), NEAR ROBERTSBRIDGE, SUSSEX, OcT., 1906. 


Come, gen - tle - men -. .. come lis-ten to my _ song, 


sto - ry, and what it’s : Tis a - bout a® stag  fri- gate, 


She fought with a pi- rate, George Kea - ry 


2 ‘Twas on February, the 24th day, 
She saw a large cutter, in the river it lay. 
But a man on our round top so loud he replied, 
Saying ‘‘ Yonder’s a sail, and she seems to lay by.” 


3 Then up stepped our captain for to look through the glass, 
ee our lieutenant to see what she was ; 

Up steps our head commander who viewed her all round, 

“It’s Keary the Pirate, I’ll lay fifty pound ! 


4 Jump up, and unreef, boy, set all your guns clear. 
Set a man at your helm and after them steer ; 
Get all things in order, make ready to fight, 
I hope I shall come up with George Keary to-night.” 


5 They sailed along after, till they came within gun shot, 
We saw the proud cutter seemed to value us not, 
Then yard arm for yard arm so close they did lie, 

The shot through each rigging so smartly did fly. 


6 “ Oh now,” — Keary, “‘ my heart shall be stout ; 


I’ll sink to the bottom before I give out ; 
For if we get taken, you plainly may see, 
Like dogs in a halter all hanged we shall be.” 
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7. Nowarich prize we have taken ; you may ask for her name— 
She is a bold Briton; from Dunkirk she came 
For to rob and to plunder, to kill and destroy, 
The Bold Captain Cooper he did her defy. 


This ballad is quite unknown to me and does not appear on the many broadsheets 
I have seen.—F. K. 


The tune is, of course, a favourite one and already figures amongst our folk-song 
collections in many variants, all of the ‘“‘ William and Dinah ” type.—L. E. B. 


I have not met with this song in any collection of sailor-songs. Miss Broadwood 
queries whether the word “stag” (stag frigate), which is slang for an informer, 
may mean here a scout or spy, the frigate being a pirate-chaser, but she has not 
found the word in any nautical dictionary. There is a sailor-song of a “ fine,” 
“ flash,” or “ fancy” frigate which begins — 


It is of a fine frigate, dare not mention her name, 
And in the West Indies she bore great fame 


(another version dares to mention her name as La Pigue)—but this is a ballad of the 
“cruel hard usage” the sailors endured on board. The tune of ‘‘ George Keary ” 
has a general likeness to that sung to ‘‘ Paul Jones,” “‘ The Bold Princess Royal,” 
and other songs of piracy.—A. G. G. 


20.—SQUIRE AND MILKMAID, or BLACKBERRY FOLD. 


Noted by Eva M. Ashton of Hyde. SuNG By Mr. Epmunp Pack, OcT., 1906. 


‘Tis of a young Squire in Bris - tol did dwell, Therewerela - dies of 


A-—, 
ho - nour, they lov’d him right well, But ’twas all in 
I de - clare, For he fell in love with a milk-maid so fair. 


2 As the Squire and his sister were sitting in the hall 
“ Oh hark,” says the Squire, “‘ don’t you hear the maid call ? ” 
And as they were singing a sweet lovely song, 
Pretty Betsy the milkmaid came tripping along. 
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3 ‘‘ Do you want any milk ?”’ pretty Betsy she said, 


“Oh yes,” says the Squire, ‘‘ step in, pretty maid, 


Step in, step in, for ‘tis you I adore, 
There was never a lady more honoured before.” 


4 “‘ Oh leave off, Squire, and let me go free, 


~ 


It 


And do not make game of my poverty, 
For there’s ladies of honour more fitting for you, 
And I’m a poor milkmaid brought up with my cow.” 


Then a ring from his finger he instantly drew, 

And right in the middle he broke it in two ; 

One half he gave to her, as I have been told, 

And away they went walking down Blackberry Fold. 


And as they were walking in these open fields 


“Oh now,” says the Squire, “‘ let me have my will, 


For if you deny me in these open fields 
With my glittering sword I will make you to yield.” 


With huggling and struggling pretty Betsy got free, 
And with his own weapon she pierced his body, 


She pierced his body and she pierced him right through, 


And home to her uncle like lightning she flew. 


“Oh what is the matter ?”’ her uncle he said, 
“ T’ve wounded the Squire,” said the pretty fair maid, 


‘“‘ For ’twas on my fair body he grew very bold, 
And I've left him a-bleeding down Blackberry Fold.” 


A coach it was sent for, the Squire brought home, 
And likewise a doctor to heal up his wounds, 
His wounds they were healed as he lay on the bed— 


“Go fetch me my Betsy, my charming milkmaid.” 


Pretty Betsy was sent for, pretty Betsy she came, 
With trembling and shaking for what she had done. 


“Oh never mind, Betsy, it’s all my own fault, 


And do not let rudeness once enter your thoughts.” 


A parson was sent for this couple to wed, 

And now they enjoy their new marriage bed ; 

So all you pretty maidens, take a warning by her : 
It’s better to be virtuous, if ever so poor. 


This is a favourite broadside, printed till recently by Such.—L. E. B. 


I have noted this song in Sussex, to a variant of the “ Villikins and his Dinah” 


tune. The one here given has more likeness to “‘ Spencer the Rover.”’ 


of the latter in the present Journal.—A. G. G. 
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21.—NANCY OF YARMOUTH. 


Noted by Eva M. Ashton of Hyde. SuNG By Mr. EDMUND PACK, NEAR 
ROBERTSBRIDGE, OcT., 1906. 


Pret-ty Nan -cy of Yar-mouth, My joy and de - light, It is of a kind 


ee 

let - ter T am go - ing to write. It is to in-form you What we 


0, 


the salt seas, boys, wherethe stor-my winds a 


Mr. Pack’s words were the same as those in Journal, Vol. iii, p. 102. See the 
notes there on the various broadsides called ‘‘ Nancy of Yarmouth.” His tune is 
often associated with the words ‘‘ The Cuckoo is a pretty bird” or “ A-walking and 
a-talking,” and is especially like Mr. Baring-Gould’s “Cuckoo” version in A 
Garland of Country Song.* As the air had never seemed to me a folk-tune I was 
interested, some years ago, to find what I suspect to be the original, under the title 
of “‘ Miss Dillon’s Waltz.” Mr. Baring-Gould’s tune is more like the waltz than is 
Mr. Pack’s. Further, I find a version figuring as “‘ The Good Shepherd ” on p. 74 
of the Wesleyan Psalmist (New York, 1849). This hymn-book contains a large 
proportion of national airs and folk tunes adapted.—L. E. B. 


MISS DILLON’S WALTZ. 


From The Lyrist, New and favourite Country Dances, etc., 
ARRANGED BY JOHN PARRY (GOULDING & Co., LONDON, circa 1820.) 
FINE. 


D.C. al Fine. 


* For a very different air see “‘ The Cuckoo” on page 14 of this Journal. 
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“THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 
From Zhe Wesleyan Psalmist (1849). 


— FINe. D.C. al Fine, 


Cf. my “ Queen Jean” tune (Journal, Vol. ii, p. 221), a variant of the same air. 


A Welsh form of this tune is in N. Bennett’s Alawon fy Ngwlad, the latter version 
having also a likeness to the usual ‘“‘ Green Bushes”’ tune. Cf. also the hymn-tune 
“ Rhad Ras ” (Journal, Vol. iii, p. 228).—A. G. G. 


CERDD Y GOG LWYDLAS. 


(Tue Sonc oF THE BLUE-GREY CucKOO.] 
From Alawon fy Newlad, 


FINE, 


e — 


Mr. Sharp has noted this ballad in North Carolina, in a corrupt and much shortened 


form. The American tune, in a gapped scale, is different from any “ Nancy of 
Yarmouth ” tunes I have seen.—A. G. G. 


D.C. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE ON “BANGO” THE MILLER’S DOG. 
By Lucy E. Broapwoop. 


In Vol. V (No. 19), p. 219, of the Journal there are some notes as to the possible 
origin of the name “ Bango” or “ Bingo,” the “ miller’s dog” of harvest-supper 
catch-songs and children’s games. “‘ Bango ’”’ is the form used commonly in Sussex 
(see Broadwood and Birch-Reynardson’s Sussex Songs). Is it not possible that the 
origin is “ ban-dog” ? In Henry Green’s Shakespeare and the Emblem-Writers 
(Triibner, 1870), pp. 481-4, there is an explanation of this word, as used by Shakes- 
peare, Sir Thomas More and Spenser, etc. Referring to Geoffrey Whitney’s Choice 
of Emblems—from which Shakespeare appears to have borrowed—Green (p. 481) 
gives an old woodcut, borrowed by Whitney from Emblemata cum aliquot nummis 
antiquis by the Hungarian J. Sambucus (published 1564). This depicts a mastiff 
drawing a cart, and Whitney’s moral in verse begins : 


“The bandogge, fitte to matche the bull, or beare, 
With burthens greate, is loden every day.” 


At page 484 Shakespeare’s line from 2 Henry VI, Act i, sc. 4, is quoted: ‘‘ The 
time when scritch-owls cry, and bandogs howl.” Green’s comment (p. 481) is ag 
follows: ‘“‘ The Bandogs, which Sir Thomas More and Spenser describe, appear to 
have been different from those of Sambucus and Whitney, or, rather, they were 
employed for a different purpose. ‘We must,’ writes the worthy Chancellor, ‘ have 
bandedogges to dryve them [the swine] out of the corne with byting, and leade them 
out by the ears’; and Spenser, in Virgil’s Gnat (l. 539), speaks of— 

“‘Greedie Scilla, under whom there lay 
Manie great bandogs, which her gird about.” 
These dogs were mastiffs, and their banning was barking or braying [sic]; but the 
dogs entitled bandogs in Whitney, though also mastiffs, were fastened by a band to 
a small cart.”” More probably the word “ ban” was used in the sense of banning or 
banishing intruders. Sir Thomas More’s allusion certainly calls to mind “ The 
miller’s old dog lies on the mill-floor, and Bango is his name O.”—L. E. B. 
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OBITUARY. 


SIR CHARLES HUBERT HASTINGS PARRY, Bart., Mus. Doc., 
D.C.L., C.V.O. 


BORN FEBRUARY 27TH, 1848. DIED OCTOBER 7TH, 1918. 


THE death of Sir Hubert Parry, which took place on October 7th, at Knight’s Croft, 
Rustington, Sussex, after a few days’ illness, is the greatest loss that music has 
sustained for many years. As time goes on, and the stupid old prejudice against 
English music gives way to a more enlightened appreciation, there can be no doubt 
that Parry’s fame will shine more and more brightly as the greatest of all British 
composers, and a master worthy to take his place among the greatest of all time. 
The prejudice just mentioned, though greatly weakened since the war began, still 
exists, and while things are so, such a death as Parry’s will hardly be considered as 
a national bereavement, which in truth it is. It is far too soon to attempt a de- 
tailed analysis of the qualities of his music, nor would this be the place for such an 
undertaking, but in special relation to Folk-Song, two small points may be noted. 
His songs, and in fact all his vocal works, whether for soles or chorus, show an 
exquisite sense of accentuation such as has not been present in English music since 
the days of Henry Lawes. The “ declamation”’ was as direct and right as that of 
the finest folk-songs, and so natural does it seem that the casual hearer would hardly 
notice it as a merit, or realise how rare among English songs is the quality. Of 
actual references to Folk-Song in his music there is perhaps less than are to be found 
in the works of any other modern master. Two instances occur to the mind; in 
an early song, ““ When icicles hang by the wall” (second set of English Lyrics) is 
an amusing quotation from ‘“‘ We won’t go home till morning,” and in the set of 
pianoforte pieces published within the last few years as “ Shulbrede Tunes,” the 
strange noises of a haunted house are explained by a sly allusion to “ Three blind 
mice.” 

Of his eminence as a writer of books on music, of his wisdom in the difficult post 
of Director of the Royal College of Music, and of his extraordinarily genial per- 
sonality, there is not room to speak; but these are things that will pass away, 
excepting as good influences on the younger men, while his music will not pass but 
must inevitably “ grow from more to more” in the appreciation of his countrymen 


and the world at large. 
J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
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REV. JAMES BRUCE DUNCAN, M.A. 
BORN FEBRUARY 14TH, 1848. DIED SEPTEMBER 3IST, 1917. 


It is impossible to overestimate the loss which the cause of Folk-Song—Scottish 
Folk-Song in particular—has suffered through the death of Mr. Duncan, the dis- 
tinguished and beloved minister of the United Free Church of Lynturk, Aberdeen- 
shire. To most members of the Folk-Song Society he was known by name as the 
devoted colleague of the late Mr. Gavin Greig, with whom, from the year 1906 until 
the death of the latter in 1914, he worked on wholly admirable lines for the pre- 
servation of traditional songs of the North-East of Scotland, more especially of 
Aberdeenshire, where they were born, where their active lives were spent, and where 
they died within so short a time of one another. It was at the invitation of Mr. 
Greig—the younger of the two by eight years and already an experienced song- 
collector—that Mr. Duncan became his fellow-worker. The friends were ideal 
collectors ; combining natural gifts, precise knowledge and scientific methods on the 
musical and literary sides with a personal distinction and lovableness of character 
which won for them friends and helpers wherever they were known. Mr. Duncan, 
son of Mr. William Duncan, millwright and house carpenter, was born in the parish 
of New Deer and was there educated, up to 1863, at Whitehill School, where in after 
years Mr. Gavin Greig was master, teaching there till the time of his death. 

After two years at Aberdeen Grammar School, Mr. Duncan entered the Aberdeen 
University as fourteenth bursar, and graduated in Arts with second-class honours 
in Philosophy in 1869. He took his Theology Course in the United Presbyterian 
Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, and also studied at Leipzig University. In 1876 Mr. 
Duncan was ordained minister of Lynturk, the congregation of which is one of the 
oldest in the north-east of Scotland. There he worked with great success for forty 
years, winning the affection and trust of all, and taking prominent part in the work 
of the Church, as a valuable official of Presbytery and Synod alike. He was for 
three years class assistant to the late Professor Bain, and during that time colla- 
borated with him in the historical part of his Mind and Body and in his Companion 
to the Higher English Grammar. He took part later in similar collaboration on other 
works, especially the enlarged Rhetoric, which occupied several years. Upon Mr. 
Duncan’s shoulders was laid the sad task of dealing with the enormous mass of 
folk-song material, of great historical value, collected by Mr. Greig and himself and 
destined for publication by the New Spalding Club of Aberdeen. The first great 
volume, consisting of Narrative Ballads, was approaching completion for the press 
when the paralytic stroke came from which Mr. Duncan never recovered. It seems 
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fitting to quote here from the Aberdeen Free Press, to which Mr. Duncan so often 
contributed delightfully : ‘‘ He was a man of great ability and scholarship, and his 
tastes and aptitude lay in the direction of poetry, natural science, and patriotic 
literature. He kept a daily record of weather conditions at Lynturk, and was 
thoroughly familiar with local history and conditions. The congregation in this 
sparsely populated part of Aberdeenshire was never large, but Mr. Duncan’s 
ministerial labours, his high character and devoted service gave him a unique place 
in the esteem of a wide district.” 

In Journal, Vol. v, No. 19, there is an obituary notice of Mr. Gavin Greig, con- 
tributed by Mr. Duncan. Such of us as have had the privilege of often corresponding 
with both men have found in them true friends, modest, generous and loyal ; whose 
sense of humour gave a light and happy touch to learning of an unusual width and 
thoroughness, and whose deaths have left gaps in the world of happy intercourse 
which cannot be filled. 


LUCY E. BROADWOOD. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1936. 


OR reasons which are sufficiently explained by the continuance of the great 
world-War, the past year has not been favourable for the expansion of the 
operations of the Folk-Song Society. Certain of our more active collectors of old 
songs and melodies (including our Committee men Dr. Vaughan Williams and 
Captain Clive Carey) have been engaged in military operations at the Front, whilst 
others have been preoccupied in connection with War duties either at home or 
abroad. There is, however, as has been previously pointed out, an abundance of 
material already collected which has not yet been examined by the Society’s experts 
or prepared for publication, and the Committee trust that in view of the importance 
of this work they may rely upon the continued financial support of the present 
Members of the Society and other well-wishers of its objects. 
2.—Amongst the Members whose deaths during the year the Society has had to 
deplore, the most notable was Lieutenant George S. Kaye-Butterworth, M.C., a 
Member of the Committee, who met his death in action on the Western Front on 
August 4th, 1916, at the age of 30 years. An appreciation of his services to the 
cause of Folk-Song was published in Part 20 of the Society’s Journal, which appeared 
later in the year. Other well-known Members of the Society who have died since 
the issue of the last Report are Mr. John Spencer Curwen, F.R.A.M., editor of the 
Musical Herald, the eminent folk-lorist, Miss Marian Roalfe Cox, and Dr. T. Lea 
Southgate. The number of Members of the Society now on the register is 260, as 
compared with 262 last year. 
3.—The Committee regret to have again to report that Mr. Frederick Keel, whose 
devotion to the Society as Honorary Secretary and in other capacities has been 
productive of so much advantage to it, is still detained by the Germans as a civilian 
prisoner at the concentration camp at Ruhleben, near Spandau, Berlin. In his 
absence the Committee have, through the kind assistance of Miss Lucy Broadwood 
and Mrs. Keel, made arrangements for the discharge of the administrative business 
of the Society until such time as the War is over. 
4.—It has not been possible to collect particulars of work done by Members of the 
Society or others during the year 1916, on behalf of folk-music, but articles on the 
subject which have figured once more in our musical periodicals and in the daily 
papers bear witness to the fact that interest in it is steadily growing, and that wider 
views and knowledge concerning it obtain. Mr. Cecil Sharp has collected a large 
number of traditional ballads and songs during his recent travels in America, and 
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the Rev. James B. Duncan’s continued work for the New Spalding Club of Aberdeen 
promises to bear fruit shortly in the shape of a volume of narrative ballads issued 
to members of the Club: ballads noted—texts and tunes—by himself and the late 
Mr. Gavin Greig. Mr. Frederick Keel has done much in Ruhleben Camp to 
stimulate interest in folk-song—British and foreign. He has sung and lectured on 
folk-music, and has arranged some for performance by madrigal societies, etc., 
formed in the camp. He has also noted some songs from a Breton fellow-prisoner. 
Two or three Members have kindly contributed to the Society a few traditional 
songs noted recently by themselves. 

5.—Part 20 of the Journal, issued in respect of the subscription for 1916, appeared 
in November last. The contents comprised narrative-ballads, cumulative songs 
and songs of magical animals, a number of chanties, and some interesting carols, etc. 
The songs were chiefly contributed by Mr. H. E. Piggott and Mr. Cecil Sharp, whilst 
papers indicating special research-work and critical notes on the songs were supplied 
by Miss Lucy Broadwood, Miss A. A. Gilchrist, and Mr. Frank Kidson. 

6.—Part 21 of the Journal is now in the course of compilation, and will, when 
issued, represent the subscription for the now current year 1917. It will contain 
part of Mr. A. Martin Freeman’s valuable collection of songs noted by himself in 
Ireland. Mr. Freeman has supplied translations of all the Irish texts, which will be 
given with the tunes. It is proposed also to include in the Part a paper on the 
scale-construction of Irish music, so that Journal 21 should prove as important for 
students of the Irish Gaelic as Journal 16 proved for students of the Scottish. 

7.—In accordance with Rule VI, seven members of the Committee are due to go 
out of office at this meeting. Mr. G. S. Kaye-Butterworth, whose lamented death 
is recorded in a previous paragraph, was one of the seven members to retire ; but 
the other six retiring members (Messrs. Clive Carey, Walter Ford, A. P. Graves, 
Frederick Keel, Cecil J. Sharp, and Ralph Vaughan Williams) being eligible for 
re-election, are ready to act, if desired, for a further period. 

8—The audit of the Society’s accounts has this year been again kindly undertaken 
by Mr. W. H. Stentiford, F.C.1.S., whose certificate is appended to the Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditure printed on page x. 


. Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
ERNEST CLARKE, 
Chairman. 


19, BERNERS STREET, LonpDon, W., 
14th February, 1917. 
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List of Presentations to the Library during 1916. 


CURRENT NUMBERS OF: 


Butletti del Centre Excursionista de Catalunya. (Barcelona). 
Schweizerisches Archiv fur Volkskunde, (Basel). 

Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society. 

The Musical Quarterly. (New York). 

Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Ten English Folk-Songs, collected and arranged with Pianoforte Accompani- 


ments by CLivE CAREY. (J. Curwen and Sons, 24, Berners Street 
London, W. 2s.). 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1917. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Members of the Society was held at 19, Berners 
Street, London, W., on Friday, February 23rd, 1917, Sir ERNEST CLARKE (Chairman 
of the Committee) presiding. 


The Notice dated the 14th February, 1917, convening the meeting, was read by 
the Chairman, and it was announced that copies of the Annual Report for 1916 had 
been duly posted to all the members on the Register. 


The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting held on 29th March, 1916, were read and 
approved, and signed by the Chairman.. 


The Annual Report of the Committee heving by consent been taken as read, its 
adoption was moved by the Chairman, seconded by the Rev. Edward White, and 
carried unanimously. 


The six members of the Committee who retired by rotation under Rule 5 (Messrs. 
Clive Carey, Walter Ford, A. P. Graves, Frederick Keel, Cecil J. Sharp, and R. 
Vaughan Williams) were, on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Miss 
Broadwood, re-elected for a further period of two years. 


A vote of thanks wis unanimously passed to Mr. W. H. Stentiford, F.C.LS., for 
his services in auditing the accounts for 1916, and he was re-appointed as Honorary 
Auditor for the ensuing yea: 
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